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LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 


The World Council of Churches has a tradition of 
seeing its General Assemblies as the major milestones 
of its history. There is good reason for doing so, 
for each Assembly has the responsibility of assessing 
the work of the Council over the past period and of 
setting programme priorities for the next seven years. 


The Assembly, however, lays down the major programme 
directions for the Council. More detailed projects 
for the activities of the Council are worked out by 
the Commissions and Advisory Groups which are made up 
of representatives of member churches. The staff of 
the Council work with these Commissions and Advisory 
Groups, both in shaping the actual programmes and in 
carrying them out. 


The Advisory Group for the Office on Inter-Religious 
Relations met in Evian, France in May this year (along 
with other Commissions and Advisory Groups). The 
following is its repert to the General Secretary, both 
on the possible mandate and functions of the new 
Office on Inter-Religious Relations, and specific 
programmes that may be pursued over the next two 
years. 


S.WESLEY ARIARAJAH 


REPORT OF THE ADVISORY GROUP ON INTER-RELIGIOUS RELATIONS 
TO THE GENERAL SECRETARY 


a Ey PREAMBLE 


The Advisory Group on Inter-Religious Relations calls attention 
to the absolute centrality of relationships in all aspects of 
inter-religious work. It is grateful that this aspect has been 
highlighted in the present structure of the World Council of 
Churches. Consequently, it expects that there will be vigorous 
work in multiple relational efforts, including: 


< maintenance of ongoing contacts between Christians 
and major religious communities 

< initiation of contacts with persons and institutions 
of other faiths in situations requiring special 
attention 

<« development of links with fellow Christians and the 
churches in cases where special pastoral assistance, 
solidarity, or guidance concerning relationships is 
significant 
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II. BACKGROUND 


Concern about relations with people of other faiths has been a 
consistent theme of the ecumenical movement throughout the 
twentieth century. It was one of the major issues addressed at 
Edinburgh in 1910 and received particular attention at ensuing 
mission conferences. 


In 1948, a joint group set up by the World Council of Churches 
and the International Missionary Council engaged in the study, 
The Word of God and Men of Other Faiths. In 1961, when the IMC 
joined the WCC, the Commission on World Mission and Evangelism 
was asked to continue study of how Christians relate to people 
of other faiths. At that time, two countries then considered 
models for inter-religious relations, Lebanon and Sri Lanka, 
became locales for important conferences. Subsequent history, 
even in those countries, testifies to the need for continuing 
contacts in the face of factors that complicate relationships. 


The WCC recognized the import of the issue when the Central 
Committee set up a sub-unit on Dialogue with People of Living 
Faiths and Ideologies in 1971. During the Vth Assembly in 1975, 
certain fears were expressed from three perspectives--what were 
described as the dangers of syncretism, the potential denial of 
the finality of Christ, and the betrayal of mission. 


This history has made clear the urgency for the Council and the 
churches to work at several levels that enable: 
« personal relationships 4 
< organizational relationships, such as those with 
world religious bodies and structures 
< serious intra-church conversation and theological 
endeavours 


During the current restructuring process within the WCC, concern 
for people of other faiths can be found in the mandates of 
virtually every major part of the Council. This provides new 
opportunities for the whole Council to be involved in this key 
area. It also brings challenges for integrity, competence, and 
enthusiasm throughout the entire new structure. 


III. MANDATE FOR INTER-RELIGIOUS RELATIONS 


The Advisory Group on Inter-Religious Relations has a mandate to 
pursue relationships of Christians to persons of other faiths. 
This advisory group has been appointed by the General Secretary 
to work with the Office of Inter-Religious Relations placed 
within the General Secretariat. The staff hired by the Council 
in recognition of their special competence in interfaith 
relations has been placed within this office in the General 
Secretariat. The membership of the Advisory Group provides for 
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a fine cross-section of experiences and training. It would be 
strengthened by the addition of a person from East Asia. 


The Office and Advisory Group on Inter-Religious Relations will 
give attention to its full mandate as defined by the Central 
Committee: 


< "a. Relationship with peoples and organizations of 
other religious traditions 

< "b. Relationship with international inter-faith 
organizations 

<« "c. Enabling the churches in their relationship to 
people of other faiths 

< "d. Monitoring developments in inter-religious 
relationships at different levels and dealing 
with specific issues in relationships, such as 
use of religion in conflict situations, the 
problems of religious minority communities, 
etc. 

<"e. Dealing with concrete situations of conflict 
where religion plays a role, in collaboration 
with staff who work on International Affairs" 
(see Minutes of the Executive Committee, 19-24 
March 1992) 


The implications of this mandate we perceive as: 


< creating a culture of openness in a context of 
pluralist societies 

<« foreseeing rifts that will require healing before 
they have become open wounds 

< preventing tensions and working toward neighbourly 
relations 

< giving particular attention to traditional and 
religious leaders where religious conflicts exist, 
so that they can provide guidance 

< enabling maintenance of communication even in situ- 
ations of strong disagreement over issues 

<«< working toward re-establishment of links between 
communities when normal contacts have been broken 
by special pressures 

<« helping Christians live with people of other faiths 
without fears of loss of identity, absorption or 
syncretism ri 

< enabling national churches and local groups to 
engage in dialogical relationships by helping them 
to begin where they are and move forward 


IV. COMPLETION OF PREVIOUS TASKS 
The Advisory Group is aware there are several projects begun 


under the aegis of the sub-unit for Dialogue with People of Other 
Faiths that now require completion following restructuring: 
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< The group has received and commented on a document, 
"Ecumenical Considerations on Christian-Muslim 
Relations," that will go to the next meeting of the 
Central Committee. 
<« It has likewise received and commented on a paper, 
"Christian-Jewish Dialogue Beyond Canberra ’91," 
also going to the next Central Committee for 
action. 
< It has commended the project for a consultation on 
Wisdom Literature that will bring together Chris 
tians, Jews, and persons from Asian religions. 


Vv. NEW INITIATIVES 


The group has consulted with staff concerning specific work 
recommended for the period immediately ahead: 


<A. A relational initiative concerning Christians living in 
situations in which there is Islamization of society and/or 
state. This initiative will bring together Christians and 
Muslims from concerned countries, in order to share their 
experiences, perceptions and perspectives. They will reflect on 
the questions of shari’a, models of society, and co-citizenship. 
The initiative will also involve monitoring local situations, 
analyzing general trends, visiting concerned churches and 
countries, and contributing towards cooperation in responding to 
the pastoral challenges. 


< B. A relational initiative on conflict situations involving 
inter-communal tensions. This initiative includes a Christian- 
Muslim reflection on the various roles of religion in conflicts. 
It will also seek to define strategies and promote inter- 
religious cooperation in concrete peacemaking efforts. (We note 
similar efforts will be needed in other situations of communal 
and religious conflicts.) 


<« C. Development of a network of persons responsible to their 
churches and councils for inter-religious relations. As the 
Office of Inter-Religious Relations seeks to make real the 
relational aspects of inter-religious concerns, it becomes 
extremely important to have ongoing ties with persons in the 
various churches, councils, and study centres around the world 
who already have assignments to monitor inter-faith relations in 
their respective places. The creation of a network of people 
assigned to the task of inter-religious relations in their 
contexts will enable sharing of information about actual 
situations requiring the special attention of the Council. The 
network is meant to be a means for churches to inform one another 
about the relationships in which they are engaged. 


< D. Relationships among persons with special ties to Jerusalem. 
One of the major conflict areas in which people of religion have 
an urgent need to work together is the Middle East. Particular 
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religious attention focuses on Jerusalem. Therefore, a project 
is being planned through mutual cooperation of the WCC, the 
Lutheran World Federation, and the Vatican--in consultation with 
the Middle East Council of Churches--to bring together Jews, 
Muslims, and Christians in a place outside the region in order 
that they can relate by listening and responding to the claims 
of one another. Church leadership in the Middle East has been 
discussing the need for a gathering at the time when peace 
negotiations are proceeding. This is a response to felt needs 
for Christians to take ecumenical initiative in bringing together 
religious representatives on behalf of peacemaking and justice. 


< E. Pastoral relationships. Some relational concerns are 
pastoral in nature. The Pontifical Council for Inter-Religious 
Dialogue and the WCC Office of Inter-Religious Relations have 
identified a need to address jointly two pastoral concerns: 
inter-religious marriage and inter-religious worship. By 
studying these matters they will enable the various churches, in 
their local settings, to work on the relational concerns brought 
to the fore by these pastoral occasions. 


VI. SPECIAL ISSUES 


The Advisory Group understands that theological work related to 
inter-religious issues must be interactive with the relational 
work taking place in the General Secretariat. It therefore 
commends consistent involvement of staff across structural lines 
and suggests that future contact between itself and unit working 
groups is necessary. 


<A. Staff contributions. The Office of Inter-Religious 
Relations has its expertise to offer to the units of the Council. 
It encourages the Council to provide full access to staff of the 
Office of Inter-Religious Relations when any inter-religious 
concerns are at stake. The staff are carriers of the tradition 
of the WCC in inter-faith work. They represent relationships and 
connections with both Christians and people of other faiths 
around the world. 


< B. Cooperation with the units. It is clear that relational 
activity will only be effective if undergirded by theological 
endeavours, missiological thinking, educational planning, and 
expertise in such special areas as international relations--all 
made possible through cooperative efforts. The Advisory Group 
would call attention to three special areas which need to be 
pursued in the units in order to facilitate the relations between 
Christians and people of other faiths: 


<« the need to address issues of human rights in coun 
tries dominated by one religious culture or tradi- 
tion | 
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< the need of a church teaching ministry that, from 
childhood, prepares Christians to live in shared 
humanity with others in our pluralist world 

<« the need to help Christians in their theological 
reflections as they live with people of other 
faiths 


<« C. Financial factors. The Advisory Group has been informed 
that it will need to rely increasingly upon designated giving for 
the support of its work. We are aware that this kind of funding 
faces potential problems in the days ahead. Those who have 
supported the former sub-unit on Dialogue with People of Living 
Faiths will need to decide where to place designated funds in the 
future. As this decision is being made, it is hoped that 
competition between various parts of the Council doing inter- 
religious work can be avoided. Some of the relational work in 
inter-religious matters is likely to be quiet and, by its nature, 
not highly visible. 


One of the largest single budget items for inter-religious work 
will be staff, which is now housed within the General Secre- 
tariat. Since this staff will interact with others in the 
Council, it is important that budget decisions be mutually 
discussed by the Office of Inter-Religious Relations and the 
various units. 


< D. Coordination and monitoring. The tasks related to inter- 
religious concerns are located throughout the Council. This 
distribution can be extremely valuable in highlighting this 
important agenda in today’s world. The Advisory Group, in 
reviewing present needs of the churches and the history of 
ecumenical involvement in inter-faith matters, believes it is 
essential that there be coordination, monitoring, and facili- 
tation of inter-religious concerns in the Council. This is 
particularly important at present in regard to two special 
assignments that have been given to units and that require strong 
development in the days ahead. These will rest upon highly 
significant previous work: 


< the theological significance of the Jewish people 
(Unit I) 
(This work will require cooperation, particularly 
in relating to the Consultation on the Church and 
the Jewish People.) 

<« the theology of religions (Unit ITI) 
(The significance of religions must be integrated 
with concern for people, in actual relationships. ) 


The General Secretary should insure that appropriate work and 
cooperation is occurring during the period when assignments are 
shifting. The Office of Inter-Religious Relations, with its 
Advisory Group and staff, will work with the General Secretary 
to accomplish this task. 
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The Office has emerged out of a long history of involvement and 
relations and is therefore called to help the Council make the 
best use of the experience and relations that are the heritage 
from the past. 


It is urgent that the aim of the Council be wholeness, integrity, 
and credibility in inter-religious relationships, reflection, and 
action. The Advisory Group on Inter-Religious Relations 
understands responsibility for insuring this integrity has been 
placed in the Office of Inter-Religious Relations. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Zehner, Joachim. 
DER NOTWENDIGE DIALOG: Die Weltreligionen in katholischer 
und evangelischer Sicht 
Studien zum Verstehen fremder Religionen, Band 3 
Editors: Jan Assmann and Theo Sundermeier 
Glitersloher Verlagshaus Gerd Mohn, Gutersloh, 1992, pp.323. 


This is an impressive book, where the author takes it upon 
himself to communicate the positions of the Second Vatican 
Council 1962-1965 and the World Council of Churches 1971- 
1979 on dialogue with people of other faiths. He calls the 
change of mind following the Vatican Council, a watershed, 
and the events in the ecumenical movement a "historische 
Wende". In a second part he deals with how Catholic and 
Protestant theologians (Jtirgen Moltmann, Wolfhart Pannen- 
berg, Eberhard Jiingel, Wilfred Cantwell Smith, Raimundo 
Panikkar, John B. Cobb and Hans Kiting) are working with 
christology in order to find a way out of the dilemma: how 
to continue in commitment to the truth claims of Christian- 
ity and at the same time affirm the presence of the other 
religions. 


Book Review cont’d p.40 
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CHRISTIAN AND MOSLEM 
PERSPECTIVES AND PRACTICES 


MAHMOUD AYOUB 


The following is a speech delivered by Dr. Mahmoud Ayoub to 
the International Seminar on Migrants & Refugees held in 
Valletta, Malta in April 1991. The Declaration emanating from 
this seminar was reproduced in our previous issue, No. 21, of 
Current Dialogue. Dr. Ayoub is a well-known Lebanese scholar 
living and teaching in Canada and the USA. 


In the name of Allah the Compassionate, the Merciful 


The problem of displaced people or refugees is a product of the modern 
nation state and the patriotic sentiments which it engenders. Patriotism is 
a limited claim by a cultural, ethnic or racial group to a piece of land which 
they call their own. Often this claim is established through warfare and 
conquest and legitimized through time. Such national and ethnic claims 
have become universally accepted, and must therefore be morally vindicated 
and safeguarded in accordance with the principles of God’s absolute 
sovereignty over His earth and man’s responsibility as a divinely appointed 
steward. 


? 

From the point of view of the Qur’an, all dominion of the heavens and the 
earth belongs to God: "It is We who shall inherit the earth and all that is on 
it", and "To God belongs the inheritance of the heavens and the earth."' 
This is a dominant theme of the Qur’an, for God’s absolute sovereignty is 
one of the primary expressions of His Oneness (tawhid) and transcendence 
(tanzih). If God is the absolute sovereign Lord of His creation, then all 
human dominion or sovereignty is His to give or withhold: "Say, O God, 
master of all dominion, you grant dominion to whomever you will, and you 
seize dominion from whomever you will. You exalt whomever you will, and 
you abase whomever you will. In your hand is all good, and you are All- 
powerful over everything." 


To understand the Islamic attitude towards the often tragic modern 


phenomenon of homeless and stateless people, we must briefly look at two 
important, and closely related, concepts. These are hijrah (migration) and 


' Qur’an, 3:180 and 19:40 


2 Qur'an 3:26 
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jiwaar (neighbourly support or protection). It must be first observed that 
both activities presupposes freedom of movement in God’s earth which 
belongs to all God’s creatures collectively, but to no one individually. 
Journeying in the earth is an oft repeated injunction in the Qur’an: "Journey 
in the earth and see how was the end of those who were before you."* All 
of creation: the stars, sun and moon, the earth, nature and human history 
manifest God’s signs, His sovereignty and wisdom. Life therefore with all 
its wonders is a divine school for “people of understanding and 
discernment.‘ 


Several kinds of migration have been recognized by Muslim jurists as either 
meritorious or obligatory, depending on circumstances. The first is deserting 
a land wherein acts of disobedience become a common practice. Chief 
among such acts is oppression of defenceless people. It is obligatory for 
such oppressed people to migrate to another land where oppression can be 
avoided. The Qur’an narrates the following colloquy between people who 
needlessly endured oppression and the angels of death: "Those whom the 
angels receive, having wronged themselves, will be asked, ‘What state were 
you in?’ They answer, ‘We were oppressed in the earth.’ The angels ask, 
‘Was not God’s earth broad enough for you to migrate therein’?" The 
punishment of such people shall be Hell fire.? Thus the well-known 
traditionist Sa’id b. Jubayr, who himself spent years as a fugitive before he 
was finally executed by the notorious Umayyad governor al-Hajjaj, said, "If 
acts of rebellion prevail in a land, go out of it."® 


The great reward for those who flee oppression, and particularly religious 
persecution, is described by the Prophet thus, "He who flees with his 
religion from one land to another, even if the distance of a hand’s span, his 
reward will surely be Paradise." Were such a person to die on the way, he 
would be a martyr.’ .- 


Another type of migration is one out of a land in which the sacred law, or 


3 Qur'an, 30:42 


* See Qur’an 2:164, 13:4 and many other places. The idea of nature as 
an open divine book is common to all monotheistic faiths; it is 
especially prominent in the Qur’an. 


5 Qur’an, 4:97. See also 97-100. 


6 Abu Abd Allah Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Ansari al-Qurtubi, al-Jamii li- 
ahkam al-Qur’an, 20 volumes (Cairo: Dar al-Katib al-Arabi, 
1387/1967), vol. 5, p.345. 


7 Ibid. 
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shari‘ah of Islam is violated. It is a country where unlawful (haram) 
behaviour is sanctioned. Still another is migration because of fear or bodily 
harm. The Qur’an narrates the cases of the prophets Abraham and Moses 
who left their homes out of fear.® 


Migration in fear of bodily harm includes leaving an unhealthy or polluted 
place for a healthier environment. One must not, however, carry with him 
a deadly contagious disease. The Prophet thus forbade migration out of, or 
into a land afflicted with the plague.® It is not lawful for one to escape an 
epidemic at the risk of exposing others to it. 


It is imperative as well that a person depart a land where either his family or 
means of livelihood are in danger. With regard to personal wealth, the 
Islamic precept is, "The possessions of a Muslim are as inviolable as his 
blood." This is because Islam insists on the right of every human being to 
live with dignity, and wherever possible free from want. Financial 
dependence is a form of slavery. 


Migration is not only enjoined as a means of escaping oppression and 
hardship, it is recommended in search of knowledge, be it religious or 
secular, and in search of wealth. In fact, migration in search of a better 
livelihood is an obligation where the opportunity presents itself. Like the 
earth, which is the source of human wealth, its mineral and other resources 
belong to God, and hence to all His servants collectively and not individually. 
Thus honest and good management of God’s wealth is a religious duty. 


Islam arose in a trading society. Lawful trade and profit were among the 
first public relations which the sacred law of Islam regulated. Honest trade, 
untainted by the greed of usury, hording or speculation, is a divine bounty. 
Such lawful trade is allowed even during the hajj pilgrimage. It is a righteous 
quest of God’s bounty, as He says, "There is no blame in you if you seek the 
favour of your Lord."'° 


Migration is at times required for the defence of borders of the Muslim 
domains, or the integrity of the Ummah. This is an act of jihad, or striving 
in the way of God. Still another is pilgrimage to holy places such as 
Makkah, Madinah and Jerusalem. Finally, journeying for the sole purpose of 
visiting one’s sister or brother in God is a highly meritorious act. The 
Prophet, upon him be peace, said, "God loves him who loves his brother in 


8 Ibid. 


®° See M. Ayoub, The Qur’an and its Interpreters (Albany, State 
University of New York Press 1984) vol. 1,pp.232-6. 


10 Qur’an, 2:198 
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God.""' It may be noticed that journeying or migration is a free and 
personal act in Islam. It is an expression of good human relations in humility 
before the King of creation and of gratitude for His bounties. Human beings 
are no more than neighbours, or fellow travellers, in God’s earth. There is 
much to learn from the Islamic etiquette of good, neighbourly relations. The 
Qur’an places kindness to one’s neighbour next to kindness to one’s 
parents, and that only next to God’s decree that He alone be worshipped. '” 
The Prophet, upon him be peace, said, "Gabriel enjoined upon me kindness 
towards my neighbour so constantly that | began to think that he should 
even inherit from me!'? The Prophet declared that anyone who 
intentionally seeks to hurt his neighbour is not a true person of faith. 


Neighbourliness requires that one shares both the good and bad with his 
neighbour, including food. Thus if a family cooks meat that may make their 
neighbour’s family feel the pangs of hunger or deprivation if they are poor, 
the family must give them a portion of the food. Describing the extent of 
a neighbour’s right to kind treatment, the Prophet said, "If he asks you for 
a loan, you must give it to him. If he asks for assistance, assist him. If he 
is in need, help him. If he falls¢sick, visit him, and if he dies, follow his 
funeral. If good fortune accrues to him, you must be happy and 
congratulate him, and if calamity befalls him it should distress you, and you 
should console him. Do not disturb him with the smell of your cooking pot 
unless you scoop some of it for him. Do not build your house higher than 
his, so as to look down at him, or shut off the wind from him except by his 
permission. If you buy fruits, present him with some, or bring it into your 
house secretly. Otherwise, do not let your child go out with any of it in his 
hand so that his child may not be distressed." The Prophet then asked, "Do 
you comprehend what | say to you?” He then concluded, "Few indeed are 
those who truly render a neighbour his due right. Such are they on whom 
God bestows His mercy.""* 


We have quoted this tradition fully because it presents an ideal system 
which would guarantee the dignity and happiness of all the oppressed of 
God’s servants. This ideal can be translated into both the public and private 
dealings with refugees and the homeless. They are God’s guests and our 
neighbours. We should not live in comfort while they and their children 
languish in crowded camps, or in the mud under the cold sky. 


_ 


' Qurtubi, vol. 5, p.346 
'2 See Qur'an 4:36 and 17:23 


'3 Qurtubi, vol. 5, p.345 


st 


* Ibid. p.345 
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Say. 
DIALOGUE AND/OR MISSION: 
A PROBLEM FOR THE CHURCHES 


ALLAN R. BROCKWAY 


For over fifty years a debate has raged in the churches over the relationship between 
interreligious dialogue and the Christian mission to declare the gospel to adherents of 
religions other than Christianity. We should not be surprised that this should be so for, 
after all, Christianity has been a missionary religion from its very founding and dialogue 
is a recent upstart that appears to challenge the legitimacy of mission itself. 


The churches are now in the midst of a ten-year programmatic emphasis called the 
"Decade of Evangelism", in which the role of interreligious dialogue is all but non- 
existent - or SO many fear, especially those who are adherents to religions other than 
Christianity. So this is an appropriate time to take another look at what has been 
meant by both mission and dialogue - and then to take a fresh look at what these 
words and concepts may, could, or should mean in these waning years of the 
twentieth century. 


Mission 


The present-day controversy over "mission or dialogue" is grounded - at least for 
Protestants - in the neo-Reformation theology of the Swiss theologian Karl Barth, 
particularly as it was applied by a Dutchman, Hendrik Kraemer. In preparation for the 
1938 world conference of the International Missionary Council at Tambaram, India, 
Kraemer wrote a book entitled 7he Christian Message in a Non-Christian World, which 
produced heated discussion at Tambaram and has had echoes that reverberate until 
this very day. Kraemer (with Barth) is usually classified by theology of religion 
students as an "exclusivist", which is a term best exemplified by the Roman Catholic 
axiom that, at least until Vatican Il, was determinative for Catholic attitudes towards 
people of other religions: extra ecclesiam nulla salus - outside the church there is no 
salvation. 


Protestant generally do not insist on church membership as a condition for 
salvation,but they do insist on belief in Jesus Christ - there is no salvation apart from 
Christ - a position so much a part of Christianity that for centuries no one thought to 
question it. What brought about the questioning, paradoxically enough, was the 
Protestant missionary movement of the 19th century. European missionaries followed 
or accompanied colonial expansion into Asia and Africa and there came into direct 
contact with advanced, spiritually sensitive, religions that previously had been known, 
if they were known at all, as benighted and perverse paganism. 


Consequently, questions began to arise, as they certainly did atthe Tambaram meeting 
of the IMC. "What is truth in religion?" Hendrik Kraemer wrote at the time, "is more 
urgent and more obscure than ever. This question is particularly urgent for Christianity 
because it claims as its source and basis a divine revelation which at the same time 
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is claimed to be the standard of reference for all truth and all religion".' 

There is the nub of the issue: Christianity was thought to be the criterion against 
which all religions and religious thought was to be judged - and by that criterion all 
other religious were found wanting. the official report from Tambaram said it without 
qualification: 


The world mission of the Church began with the command of Christ to make 
disciples of all nations, and is inherent in the very nature of Christianity. Today 
the Church to a greater degree than formerly stands in a missionary relationship 
to the whole world. For the Gospel has been preached to the uttermost parts 
of the earth, and the Church has been established in practically every nation. 
But the churches everywhere, whether young or old, are in a world that is not 
in any true sense Christian. In no land is the cause won. Christians, standing 
in humility with their fellow-men under God’s judgment, see all mankind as the 
object of the Father’s grace. They are thus under divine compulsion to proclaim 
the mercy of God who so loved the world that He gave His only begotten Son 
that men might be saved; and the Church can only be obedient to the will of 
the Good Shepherd if it goes out to all men regardless of creed or caste or 
colour to proclaim the Kingdom of God, to call men of all faiths by word and 
deed into the one life of the Beloved Community.’ 


When we speak of “mission” in the context of “mission or dialogue" it is just this 
exclusivist understanding of Christian mission that is usually meant. The mission is 
to preach the gospel of Jesus Christ in such a fashion that all people, everywhere, will 
hear and respond positively, which is to say, accept as the criterion of their own lives 
the testimony of the Christian faith. The imperative on the part of the missionaries 
is spelled out in the so-called Great Commission, found in Matthew 28:18-20: "Full 
authority in heaven and‘on earth has been committed to me. Go forth therefore and 
make all nations my disciples; baptize men everywhere in the name of the Father and 
the Son and the Holy Spirit, and teach them to observe all that | have commanded 
you." Itis precisely this Commission that not only the missionaries at Tambaram but 
the vast majority of Christians everywhere would agree is "the very nature of 
Christianity", without which Christianity would not be Christianity and the Church not 
the Church. 


So today, when we speak of Christian mission or evangelism, we need to keep in mind 
that this exclusivist understanding of mission is what is meant. And we must 


' The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World, The Edinburgh House 
Press, London, 1938, p.26. 


2 The World Mission of the Church: Findings and Recommendations of 
the Meeting of the International Missionary Council. Tambaram, India, Dec. 
12-29, 1938. London: International Missionary Council, 1938, p.46f. 
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recognize, therefore, that we are redefining the content of mission when we talk, for 
instance, about a "Common" mission among Christians, Jews and Muslims. Jews 
resent what they often call Christian "missionizing", and it is just this time-honoured 
definition to which they refer. 


Dialogue 


Good reasons exist for the almost instinctive rejection of interreligious dialogue on the 
part of those who understand the Church literally to be defined by evangelistic mission. 
For dialogue implies or suggests that something of religious or spiritual value resides 
in Judaism, Islam, Hinduism, etc., something valuable that just might not be present 
within Christianity or, at least, may not be very prominent in Christian faith. That 
suggestion is terribly threatening to every Christian who is convinced that Christianity 
is the sole criterion for spiritual truth. It should come as no surprise, therefore, that 
the "Guidelines on Dialogue" adopted by the World Council of Churches in 1979 were 
not universally or enthusiastically received by every member church of the World 
Council. Listen to these sentences from the Guidelines, sentences that form the 
foundation for interreligious dialogue as it should be practised: 


One of the functions of dialogue is to allow participants to describe and witness 
to their faith in their own terms...It should be recognized by partners in dialogue 
that any religion or ideology claiming universality, apart from having an 
understanding of itself, will also have its own interpretations of other religions 
and ideologies as part of its own self-understanding. Dialogue gives an 
opportunity for a mutual questioning of the understanding partners have about 
themselves and others. It is out of a reciprocal willingness to listen and learn 
that significant dialogue grows.° 


As is often the case with committee documents promulgated by religious bodies, these 
affirmations need to be clarified, expanded, and interpreted in light of the intentions 
of their authors and the usage to which they have been put. What, for instance, is 
the implications of the word "allow participants to describe and witness to their faith 
in their own terms"? On the surface, everything seems to be self-evident, but when 
we think about it a bit, something springs out that is rather startling. It has to do with 
the word "allow", the import of which is illuminated by reference to another statement 
issued by the World Council, three years after the Guidelines on Dialogue, that deals 
specifically with Jewish-Christian dialogue. 


Bible-reading and worshipping Christians often believe that they "know 
Judaism" since they have the Old Testament, the records of Jesus’ debates 
with Jewish teachers and the early Christian reflections on the Judaism of their 
times. Furthermore, no other religious tradition has been so thoroughly 
"defined" by preachers and teachers in the church as has Judaism. This 
attitude is often enforced by lack of knowledge about the history of Jewish life 


3 WCC Guidelines on Dialogue, Ill.4. 
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and thought through the 1900 years since the parting of the ways of Judaism 
and Christianity.* 


In other words, Christians and the Church have, through the long years of the common 
history of Jews and Christians, seldom, if ever, "allowed" Jews to define themselves. 
We Christians did it for them! And then we related to our own definition, not to Jews 
or Judaism as understood by Jews themselves. And, it might be added, the same has 
been true for other religions as well. 


Thus the dialogical principle that each party to the dialogue allows the other to define 
itself in its own terms represents a radical alteration in the way Christians understand, 
not only other religions, but the Church itself. For the principle also includes the 
suggestion that we might actually /earn, something - about ourselves, about our own 
faith, as well as about the others. 


KHEEKKEKEEKHKEHHEKEKEEHE EE 


Now you might conclude, from what I’v said about mission and about dialogue, that 
the two are incompatible, incapable of co-existing within the same religious 
framework. And you would be right. So long as we continue to think of mission and 
dialogue in those traditional ways, no alternative exists save mutual exclusion. And 
yet...both those who are oriented toward mission and those who practice and 
advocate dialogue long have maintained that they are not exclusive, that there is no 
necessity to give up the one in order to affirm the other. 


Most of the time, | am convinced, both parties have deluded themselves for the sake 
of (relative) harmony within the Christian family - because neither has made serious 
efforts to redefine both dialogue and mission. Missionaries, redefining dialogue, have 
sometimes argued that it really is another method for doing mission or evangelism, 
a more genteel, more compassionate, way of getting the gospel message across. And 
the dialogue people, redefining mission, have placed great emphasis on the word 
"witness", as the operative term for "mission" or "evangelism". Witness, far from 
being ruled out by dialogue, is right at its heart. Each party, after all, is called to 
"describe and witness to their faith in their own terms"! So mission and dialogue are 
merely two aspects of what the Church should be about in the world. 


So much for theory. Now let’s look at what has occurred, and continues to occur, 
in actuality. Despite all the talk about the urgent necessity for evangelistic activity, 
for active offering of the possibility in Jesus Christ, very little such missionary 
persuasion has gone on in recent decades, at least from within the major Christian 
denominations. Anglicans, United Reformed, Methodists, Catholics, and others like 
them seldom go about buttonholing Muslims, Jews, Hindus, Buddhists and Sikhs 
enjoining them to become Christians and church members. It simply is not the socially 
acceptable thing todo. Instead, we have left that awkward Christian duty to our more 


* Ecumenical Considerations on Jewish-Christian Dialogue, i.6. 
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fundamentalistic or evangelical co-religionists or, even worse, adherents of some of 
the now rather venerable "new" religions, such as Mormons, Seventh-Day Adventists, 
or Jehovah’s Witnesses. Often we tut-tut about the "un-Christian" methods employed 
by some of these people, but we make no effective moves to block what they do 
because we are not convinced that they are not doing what we should be doing 
ourselves. In other words, we avoid engaging in the very activity to which we give 
lip-service. It is for this reason, parenthetically, that | believe Jews and those of other 
religions need not be overly concerned about the effect on them or their communities 
from the Decade of Evangelism. 


As welcome as his decision was as a practical matter to those of us who stand on the 
dialogue side, Archbishop George Carey’s refusal to become a patron of the Church’s 
Ministry Among the Jews is a good example of the attempt by "main-line" church 
people to sustain missionary theory in the face of social reality. "I know this decision 
will come as a surprise to many people who recognize my commitment to evangelism. 
That commitment remains", the Archbishop wrote to the secretary of the CMJ. But 
alongside it stands a commitment "to do all in my power to encourage trust and 
friendship between the different faith communities in our land."° It would be foolish 
and uncharitable, to say the least, to question Dr. Carey’s commitment to Christian 
evangelism. But it equally would be stretching a point to say that his decision 
represents a commitment to interreligious dialogue or even a step in that direction. 


What, then, is the reality of dialogue, as opposed to the theory? Specifically, what 
is the reality of Jewish-Christian dialogue as opposed to the theory? 


"Dialogue can rightly be described as a mutual witness, but only when the intention 
is to hear the others in order better to understand their faith, hopes, insights and 
concerns, and to give, to the best of one’s ability, one’s own understanding of one’s 
own faith. The spirit of dialogue is to be fully present to one another in full openness 
and human vulnerability."©° So says the World Council of Churches’ "Ecumenical 
Considerations on Jewish-Christian Dialogue”. Noble thoughts. Correct thoughts. 
Impeccable ideals. But it almost never works that way. 


The way it usually works when Jews and Christians determine to engage in what 
passes for Jewish-Christian dialogue these days is more like this: (1) A subject is 
chosen for discussion that is of interest to both religious communities, such as the 
environment, medical ethics, religious pluralism, or social justice. (2) Persons are 
designed to initiate the discussion by offering insights from their respective traditions 
on the subject at hand. (3) Many points of convergence are discovered and the 
conclusion drawn that Christianity and Judaism really go down the same path on these 
issues. As well they should, since much of the authoritative source material for Jews 
and Christians alike come from the Hebrew prophets. (4) Everyone goes home 
satisfied with a successful dialogue encounter. 


5 The Times, 11 March 1992. 


6 Ecumenical Considerations on Jewish-Christian Dialogue, 4.6. 
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Now | would be the last to cast aspersions on such an enterprise, for | have 
participated, from the Christian side, in the planning and execution of a goodly number 
of such meetings. | did so in the confidence that | was engaging in Jewish-Christian 
dialogue, when in reality what | and my Jewish colleagues were doing was conducting 
conferences the membership of which was only incidentally composed of Jews and 
Christians. (You don’t need to be any sort of religious adherent to be concerned about 
the environment, with a desire to get all the wisdom available in helping to preserve 
it.) 


It is what we did not plan that kept these "dialogues" from being interreligious. We 
intentionally avoided direct and explicit discussion of matters having to do with either 
faith or practice. We consciously kept away from anything that might’go to the heart 
of what it means to be part of the Jewish people and what it means to be part of the 
Body of Christ. In other words, we did not encourage or even allow the self-definition 
that the Guidelines on Dialogue asserts is the sine qua non for interreligious dialogue. 
In sum, we engaged in a version of what Marc Ellis, one of the growing number of 
Jews who is willing to call a spade a spade, has labelled the "ecumenical bargain". 


For Ellis, the ecumenical bargain ha$ to do with attitudes towards the State of Israel. 
"From the Jewish side", he writes, "the embrace of the State of Israel as central to 
Jewish survival and continuation as a people is suggested - often demanded - and is 
considered a test of the authenticity of Christian repentance for past sins against the 
Jewish people. Any retreat on the Christian side in support of Israel is seen jpso facto 
a retreat from Christian repentance in relation to Jewish suffering. Within this 
framework, from the Jewish side, it makes perfect sense to equate criticism of Israel 
with anti-Jewishness. From the Christian side, however, it makes perfect sense to 
question whether a Christian critique of Israel is really anti-Jewish. Thus the 
ecumenical bargain is characterized by a demand on the Jewish side and silence on 
the Christian side."’ 


With commendable courage, Ellis rejects a "bargain" that has seldom been openly 
acknowledged. Nevertheless, Christians have long known that, in order to be 
respected and trusted by Jews, they had to "earn their credentials", which means they 
had to be able to convince Jews that they support the State of Israel; otherwise the 
dialogue could never begin, much less be productive. But there are other elements 
to the "bargain" also, prime among them the requirement that Christian participants 
renounce even the faintest desire to convert Jews to Christianity. Which meant that 
they, inevitably, were distanced from their evangelistic Christian colleagues. The result 
has been that, generally, Jews-have engaged in "dialogue" only with those Christians 
who are whole-heartedly pro-Israel and who have serious questions about what other 
Christians consider the very heart of Christianity, i.e., mission.® 


7" Jewish-Christian impasse", The Tablet 20 January 1990. 


8 An exception are some evangelical Christians whose theology includes 
the necessity for the Jews to return to the Holy Land in order for the 
eschaton to arrive and therefore support the State of Israel with "Christian 
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It should be obvious that this "bargain" - freely entered into by most Christians who 
are desirous of dialogue - forms the place setting (as it were) for the dialogue table. 
Before anyone sits down there is a tacit agreement that the Christians will not criticize 
Israel. And both Jews and Christians agree that something radical must be done to 
correct the Church’s theology, which has contributed so heavily to the persecution 
of Jews through the centuries and, most especially, during the Shoah. As Ellis points 
out, these two Settings (the knives and forks, perhaps) are closely linked. Beside them 
is the spoon that requires Christians to renounce "missionizing". Only when these 
utensils have been set out may the chosen topic for the "dialogue" - the main course - 
may be addressed. 


Let’s take a look at what these "utensils" really mean. There can be no question but 
that identification with the State of Israel is an important component of Jewish self- 
definition today. Indeed, there are those who maintain that more Jews throughout 
the world understand themselves as Jews in terms of Israel than understand 
themselves in terms of Torah. Be that as it may, discussion of that self-definition, its 
content and significance, plus how it may be comprehended in Christian terms, is 
definitely part of legitimate dialogue. But making it @ prior condition for engaging in 
dialogue in the first place takes it out of the dialogue category and, in reality, 
eliminates serious discussion of the State of Israel from the dialogue altogether. 


On the other hand, instead of asking Christians to affirm some aspect of Jewish 
identity, the requirement that they forswear mission, demands that they renounce a 
not insignificant part of their own Christian identity - before what mission, as 
Christians understand it, can properly be put on the plate for discussion. 


It may be granted for the sake of argument that this "ecumenical bargain" was once 
a strategic necessity in order to make unambiguously clear that Christians were not 
continuing their age-old practice of defining Jews as they wanted them to be and then 
"dialoguing" with that prior definition. But there can be little doubt today that this 
"bargain" contravenes the basic guidelines for genuine dialogue and should be 
reconsidered by both Jews and Christians. 


My point is that, while the theory about interreligious dialogue is clear and even 
radical, almost no dialogue that comes close to meeting the theory’s requirements is 
ever conducted between Jews and Christians. We still seem reluctant to allow the 
other side - whether that other side be Jewish or Christian - to "describe and witness 
to their faith in their own terms”. A critical implication of that dialogical principal is 
that when another’s witness is indeed allowed and given, then it must be accepted 
as valid, as the rea/ description. Many Christians still refuse to admit that solidarity 
with the State of Israel is a valid part of Jewish identity. And many Jews still refuse 


Zionist" fervour while, at the same time, insisting that all Jews must "accept 
Christ" in order not to be destroyed at the time of the "tribulation". On those 
rare occasions where some sort of dialogue occurs under these conditions, 
an element of cynicism on both sides is virtually inevitable. 
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to admit that evangelistic mission is a valid part of Christian identity. Even though 
in each case they have heard with their ears. 


But | have yet made the most fundamental point about interreligious dialogue, at least 
not explicitly. And that is that the dialogue we have conducted over these past years 
has failed to be /nterreligious. We have not spoken with one another about those 
things that lie most central to our religious realities. 


In recent weeks my thinking has been greatly stimulated by conversations with Jacob 
Neusner, a Jewish thinker of wide-ranging theological interests. Neusner says of 
interreligious dialogue that "Dialogue makes contradictory demands: (1) thinking about 
the other in one’s own terms, and yet, (2) framing one’s thought in terms that the 
other can also have grasped. An authentic effort at mutual comprehension - leading, 
even to understanding and respect at the deepest layers of consciousness - demands 
(1) making sense of the other in one’s own framework, yet making sense of the other 
(2) so that the other will recognize that sense too." 


That is a tall order indeed. It means that Christians should make the strenuous effort 
to understand Judaism in Christian terms and Jews should try to understand 
Christianity in Jewish terms. And, at the same time, do so in such a way that the 
other can comprehend what is being understood. And what each of them needs to 
try to understand is what is essential about the other, which means that the talk has 
centrally to be about God, about Christ, about Torah - precisely the things that the 
so-call dialogue has strenuously avoided up ‘til now. 


Conclusion 


So let us return to the controversy within the churches over mission and dialogue and 
raise again the question as to whether or not it is possible for these two religious 
activities to live together in any sort of harmony. | suggested that what was required 
was a redefinition of both dialogue and mission. In these most recent remarks | have 
been moving in the direction of redefining dialogue, but now something must be said 
about a new understanding of mission. 


As traditionally perceived, Christian mission means preaching Christian faith to people 
who either have never heard of it or who practice a different religion. And a significant 
part of that preaching usually boils down to: Only through Jesus Christ is salvation 
possible. 


When that mission is directed toward Jews (for it is the relation between Christianity 
and Judaism that is of principal interest to us here), it means: You may only gain 
salvation when you choose to worship the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob in the 
way we Christians do, that is, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Salvation is not possible 
by serving God merely by being obedient to Torah. 


Then let interreligious dialogue enter. And what is discovered there? That when 
Christians talk about salvation Jews do not understand. And when Jews talk about 
sanctification it means something different from what Christians mean by the word. 
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And then it may be discovered, perhaps, that meaningful discussion can take place 
about these important faith categories. 


Moreover, and most importantly, it is discovered that Jews and Christians do indeed 
worship the very same God, that the God of Abraham is the God of Jesus. At this 
point, the missionaries can enter a serious discussion with Jews, because they both 
know they are talking about the same thing, i.e. the God of Abraham. The question 
at issue is how best to worship and serve God. And within that context the mission 
of the Church may be played out to the fullest with the Christians telling the story of 
Jesus Christ and what he means to them in as complete and persuasive way as 
possible. But - and here is the dialogical element - under the requirement to listen to 
the Jews tell their story of service to God through the Torah of Moses. 


Thus, when the theory of interreligious dialogue (not the way it is usually practised) 
is incorporated into the faithful mission of the church (not the way that mission has 
been implemented through the centuries); mission and dialogue move in the same 
direction - and that direction is toward the worship and service of the one God who 
called into being all that is, including Jews and Christians. 


Rev. Allan Brockway, a Methodist minister, and former member of the Dialogue staff, 
now lectures at the Centre for the Study of Judaism and Jewish/Christian Relations, 
Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham, U.K. 


The Official Canberra Report 


Michael Kinnamon, ed. 


* Signs of the Spirit 


This is the official report of the WCC’s seventh 
assembly (Canberra 1991), including all the ma- 
jor addresses and official documents, summaries 
of discussions in plenary sessions and an inter- 
pretative survey of its significance for the WCC 
and the ecumenical movement. This assembl 
seventh esi put enormous challenges before the WCC st Its 
member churches, such as the question of the 
gospel’s relation to culture. 
-1004-4, 420pp., 1991, Sfr.35.-, US$23.50, £13.95 
é . : (FGS). For North America: US$27.50, published by 
edited by michael kinnamon Wm B. Eerdmans, Grand Rapids 
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THEOLOGICAL LITERACY: 
A GLOBAL PERSPECTIVE AND THE 
CHALLENGES OF RELIGIOUS PLURALISM 


ANANTANAND RAMBACHAN 


The Mission Statement of St. Olaf College describes the institution as 
providing an education, “committed to the liberal arts, rooted in the 
Christian Gospel and incorporating a global perspective". The College aims to 
graduate students who effectively "combine academic excellence and theological 
literacy". The Mission Statement makes it clear, therefore, that the engender- 
ing of theological literacy and the fostering of a global perspective are 
vital to the central purposes for which this college exists. In my lecture, 
this evening, I want to share with you a few reflections about the necessity 
and imperative of a meaningful encounter with non-Christian religions to the 
fulfillment of these two objectives. 


Depending, of course, on one's point of view, my task is either facilitated or 
hampered by the fact that the College does not spell out, in any significant 
detail, the meaning of theological literacy and a global perspective. While 
both terms emphasize cognitive qualities, I suspect that the authors of the 
Mission Statement intended a broader and fuller interpretation. A global 
perspective, I hope you will agree, has to be more than a perspective or a way 
of regarding situations. It must certainly challenge ethnocentrism by provid- 

ing accurate knowledge about the diversity of cultures, but ought not to be 
entirely equated with the development of what is popularly called, cross- 
cultural awareness. The knowledge of others which a global perspective 
intends reaches its fulfillment when it matures into the capacity for loving, 
living and cooperating with others who are different from us. Today, the 
others whom we are challenged to love, live and cooperate with include people 
of other faiths. We must remember, from historical hindsight, that a know- 
ledge of diversity and difference is not enough to counter hostility between 
peoples. Violence, on the other hand, is often instigated by perceived 
cultural and religious differences. Many groups use the fact of difference to 
justify hostility and separation. 


Clarifying the meaning of "theological literacy" is full of risk and will, I 
suspect, find much less consensus among us. It seems to me, however, that the 
goal of theological literacy must have as one of its purposes the development, 
in our students, of the ability to think about the world and the challenges of 
human existence from the standpoint of God and faith. Theological reflection 
may draw upon perspectives derived from economics and politics, but it has a 
unique transcendent point of reference. A theologically literate person is 
equipped and prepared to think about the context of his or her life from the 
perspective of faith. The purpose of this reflection is to discover an appro- 

priate mode of action in a given set of circumstances. Religious pluralism is 
one of the most important characteristics of the present day context in which 
we live our lives and poses some of the most difficult and challenging 
questions about which we must think theologically. 


There are many, among you, who must be wondering about the central significance 
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which I am granting to the issue of religious diversity in the context of a 
global perspective and theological literacy. Why has this matter become so 
important? Is it not true that our world has always been religiously plural? 
Have not most of us led and continue to lead meaningful lives within the 
boundaries of our faith communities without the need to seek an understanding 
of others’ beliefs or be challenged by the implications of their faith? This 
may be so, but several things have happened in recent years to force this 
issue upon us, and if we are not yet aware of it, the walls of our places of 
worship must be very thickly insulated. 


The most important factor which has given a new urgency to the fact of 
religious pluralism is knowledge. Today we have a greater fund of knowledge 
about other religions than has ever been available. This knowledge comes in 
forms accessible not only to the religious specialist, but to the interested 
lay-person as well. We have faithful and reliable accounts of the world's 
religions since many of these works have been authored by loyal members of 
these traditions or by scholars employing methodologies derived from the 
phenomenology and history of religions. While not denying the excellent 
contributions of missionaries to our understanding of world religions, their 
accounts were often intended to highlight real or imagined defects in other 
religions to justify the need for conversion to the truths which they had 
brought. This availability of authentic knowledge is complemented by a 
continuing interest in learning more about world religions. At St. Olaf 
College, for example, such courses are among those that attract greater 
student interest. I can assure you that this interest, in most cases, is 
sparked by a genuine desire to know what others have thought and felt about 
life's meaning and its profound concerns. In the finest traditions of a 
liberal arts education, students come as_ seekers of truth, critically 
comparing, evaluating and probing Hindu, Buddhist and Islamic conceptions of 
ultimate reality and the good life, with their own. 


Perhaps even more important than the opportunity for learning about other 
religions are the possibilities, today, for encountering persons of other 
faiths. Asian immigration to North America, Europe and Britain has enriched 
our worshipping communities with the addition of Muslims, Buddhists, Sikhs and 
Hindus and they are now our immediate neighbours. Almost every student in my 
classes on world religions has a friend or is acquainted with someone 
belonging to a different religious tradition. What W.C.Smith wrote almost 
thirty years ago has even more validity today: 


The religious life of mankind from now on, if it is to be 
lived at all, will be lived in a context of religious 
pluralism...This is true for all of us: not only for 
‘mankind' in general on an abstract level, but for you and 
me aS individual persons. No longer are people of other 
persuasions peripheral or distant, the idle curiosities of 
travellers’ tales. The more alert we are, and the more 
involved in life, the more we are finding that they are our 
neighbours, or colleagues, our competitors, our fellows, 
Confuscians and Hindus, Buddhists and Muslims are with us 
not only in the United Nations, but down the. street. 
Increasingly, not only is our civilization's destiny 
affected by their actions, but we drink coffee with them 
personally as well.1 
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It is much more difficult to caricature others, to plead ignorance of them, or 
to avoid being challenged by the fact that they have found spiritual meaning 
and fulfillment through belief systems and rituals of worship different from 
our own. 


If the issue of religious pluralism forces itself upon us through greater 
knowledge of systems and people, we are slowly, but assuredly, coming to the 
sobering realization that this pluralism is here to _ stay. There are no 
realistic prospects that the peoples of our world will be brought under a 
Single church. Religions which have made this their aim are forced into 
reassessment. The Methodist minister, S.W. Ariarajah, director of the 
Dialogue sub-unit of the World Council of Churches writes: 


The confidence that some day the Christian faith would 
replace all religions, as a historical reality and not only 
as an eschatological consummation, has been waning. The 
empires have fallen; so have the ambitions of the 
religious traditions that went with them. 2 


Canon Max Warren, General Secretary of the Church Missionary Society in London 
succinctly puts it: 


We have marched around the alien Jericos the requisite 
number of times. We have sounded the trumpets. And the 
walls have not collapsed.3 


Our modern era is also witness to a new vitality and resurgence among the 
world's religions. This is directly related to the ending of colonialism, 
during which the religions of black, brown and yellow populations were 
perceived as pagan, superstitious and idolatrous. Colonial empires sought to 
morally justify their enterprises of exploitation by claiming that they were 
civilizing missions, drawing the heathens to truth. The Christian Gospel 
accordingly became an instrument for the legitimation of Western imperialism. 
The world's religions have emerged from colonial subjugation with a renewed 
sense of purpose and universal relevance. They are anxious and ready to help 
to shape our world, and teachers from these traditions are actively sharing 
their insights in many of the traditional strongholds of Christianity. Our 
neighbours of other faiths are not necessarily of a different skin colour. 


Where do all of these facts leave us? We are left with a world that is 
radically and self-consciously plural and, for all that we can perceive, 
determined to stay so. We are left with Western societies that are rapidly 
becoming religiously plural. We are, at the same time, growing in awareness 
of our interrelatedness and the recognition that the major problems confront- 
ing our civilization can only be effectively resolved by new cooperative 
relationships that transcend old limiting boundaries. The threats to our 
planet have helped us to discover, more than anything else in recent times, 
our interdependence and need for each other. Our problems can no longer be 
easily bracketed and dismissed as Asian, Latin American, European or North 
American. They are global in character and will be solved through global 
collaboration or not at all. New political and economic structures will and 
are evolving but the success of these will depend upon the ability of people 
from diverse religious backgrounds to work and live together. Our hopes of a 
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just and peaceful world order will only be realized together and not 
individually. W.C.Smith musters a powerful argument to demonstrate why such 
cooperation is imperative: 


My own view is that the task of constructing even the 
minimum degree of world fellowship that will be necessary 
for man to survive at all is far too great to be accomplish- 
ed on any other than a religious basis. From no other 
source than his faith, I believe, can man muster the energy, 
devotion, vision, resolution, the capacity to survive dis- 
appointment, that will be necessary - that are necessary - 
for the challenge.4 


If Smith is indeed correct, then one of the vital tasks of education today is 
not merely to inform us about others in a detached and abstract way, but also 
to help us build bridges of understanding, loyalty and trust across’ the 
frontiers of our religious and cultural diversity. The Mission Statement of 
St. Olaf College concludes with a visionary challenge to our students, "to be 
responsible and knowledgeable citizens of the world". We can help our 
students effectively to meet that challenge by adequate and relevant pre- 
paration. I wish to suggest to you that, given the character of our emerging 
world, one of the vital ingredients of that preparation must be an appropriate 
and meaningful encounter with non-Christian religions. 


I hope that in my lecture, so far, I have not given you the impression that 
the issue of religious pluralism is merely a pragmatic one of learning to get 
along well with others. Perhaps the thrust of my arguments could have given 
this impression. It is not uncommon today, for example, to justify the need 
for more courses in the Japanese language, culture and religion by pointing to 
the necessity for developing more effective commercial relationships. We are 
yet to learn that suspicion rather than trust is the outcome when the know- 
ledge of another culture is sought as a means to more effectively use its 
people to serve our own needs. The challenges of religious pluralism include 
but go far beyond the real and difficult problems of cooperating with people 
of diverse beliefs. It also raises some of the most fundamental theological 
questions about the nature of God, God's relationship to the world, and 
revelation. I wish now to address the issue of religious pluralism in relation 
to theological literacy, keeping in mind my understanding of theological 
literacy as the ability to think about the world and the challenges of human 
existence from the standpoint of God and faith. 


That the problems of religious pluralism are among the major issues engaging 
the attention of theologians today is obvious from the number of published 
studies which have emerged in recent years. It is already difficult to keep 
abreast of all publications appearing. In addition to the work of these 
distinguished scholars, too numerous to mention here, the World Council of 
Churches has established a special sub-unit on Dialogue with People of Living 
Faiths, and the Vatican has a Secretariat for Non-Christians. In more recent 
years, the Lutheran World Federation has come to recognize the significance of 
this issue, and this found expression in a number of resolutions at the Seventh 
Lutheran World Federation Assembly in Budapest, Hungary in 1984. Soon after, 
a full-time Office on "The Church and People of Other Faiths and Ideologies" 
was established within the Department of Studies.? A major consultation of 
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Lutheran scholars with expertise on other religions convened in Geneva in 1986 
to reflect on the issue of religious pluralism in the context of the Lutheran 
theological heritage and a collection of these papers has been published by 
the Lutheran World Federation. I was privileged to be involved in another 
meeting in West Germany in 1988 under the auspices of the Lutheran World 
Federation. There, members of the Buddhist, Muslim and Hindu faiths met with 
Lutheran scholars to exchange views of God-World relationships. If theological 
literacy includes the training of our students to think from the standpoint of 
faith about their immediate context and historical experience, it is obvious 
that religious pluralism is an essential and challenging dimension of that 
context and experience. 


An important question, however, has still not been clarified. Why has the 
fact of religious pluralism become a central theological issue? The answer 
has a lot to do with a characteristic of our present situation to which I 
alluded earlier. Religious traditions and theologies which developed in 
isolation from each other are now confronted with a deeper understanding of 
the beliefs and practices of others and with people of these living faiths. 
This new knowledge radically challenges many of our cherished theological 
assumptions about ourselves and others. Most importantly, it challenges the 
claim that the knowledge of God is limited to a single historical moment, or 
people. We have come to discover to our surprise and in some cases, 
disappointment, that God is hardly without witness anywhere. Many who thought 
that they were taking the creator to visit parts of his creation, for the 
first time, found him waiting to greet them! The impact of this knowledge has 
been felt in most of the world's religions, but it is also true that the 
Christian tradition has come to feel the theological challenges of religious 
pluralism more keenly than any other religion and has been forced to 
reconsider its relationship to these faiths. This has to do, of course, with 
the exclusive nature of the Christian claim that Jesus Christ is the unique 
and universal saviour of the world and there is salvation through no other. 


The theological challenges of religious pluralism are caused by a conflict 
between faith claims based on revelation and empirical knowledge. It is no 
longer easy, for example, although it continues to be done in some circles of 
Christianity, to claim that other religions are futile human efforts to reach 
out to God, whereas Christianity is the only instance of God reaching out to 
us. From all that. we know of Islam, Mahayana Buddhism and the bhakti 
traditions of Hinduism, it is clear that these traditions speak eloquently 
about God reaching out and of our inability to know God but for God's 
self-revelation. The distinguished Protestant theologian, John Hick, is 
challenged by the discovery that in non-Christian places of worship one 
discovers a phenomenological similarity with what happens in a Christian 
church. In these places of worship, as Hick puts it, “human beings are coming 
together to open their minds to a higher reality which is thought of as the 
personal creator and Lord of the universe and as making vital moral demands 
upon the lives of men and women, "6 


The British Methodist missionary, Kenneth Cracknell, tells a revealing story 
of going out to Nigeria in 1962. He was venturing, he thought, to the 
"darkest Africa", taking God to the heathen. Cracknell started living among 
the Igbo people, and learning the Igbo language. It was not long before he 
discovered that his theology was inadequate to the truth of God, because the 
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Igbo language "was already full of God"./’ “What is your name?", Cracknell 
inquired of a tribal member. "Chinyere." "What does Chinyere mean?" "It 
means the grace of God, the gift of God." 


The experience of God in the world's religions has also led to a _ serious 
rethinking about traditional missionary purposes and methods. Encounters of 
exchange, sharing and mutuality seem more appropriate than triumphalism, 
conquest and victory. Arleon Kelly, executive director, New York State 
Council of Churches, in an address at the recent World Mission Conference in 
San Antonio, Texas, spoke of the necessity for a transformation in 
understanding of evangelistic and missional responsibilities: 


In a context of pluralism, a colonialistic style of winning 
others and sending missionaries and evangelists does not 
take seriously the interdependence of all creation or the 
truths of others. Our normal approach to evangelism does 
not take other living faiths seriously, whether Hindu, 
Buddhist, Muslim or Jewish because it is largely limited to 
adversarial relationships. When Christians compete to 
convert adherents of other faiths to Christianity enmity is 
created, setting one religion against another, rather than 
enabling one to bring out the best in the other to heal the 
brokenness we all experience. 8 


Experiences like that of Cracknell could be multiplied, but the point is that 
the close encounter with other religions has instigated a theological uneasi- 
ness about exclusive claims which limit the grace and knowledge of God to 
particular traditions. Many Christians now feel that, in the light of our 
empirical knowledge, such claims cannot be reconciled with God's universal 
lordship and love. As a Roman Catholic theologian recently put it, "...the 
God disclosed in Jesus is a God of universal love, mercy and judgement, a God 
who cares for every hair on the head of each and every person. (Mt. 10:30). 
Surely such a God could not condemn the majority of humankind to perdition, 
most of whom have never heard the gospel through no fault of their own. Such 
a God could only be deemed an unjust tyrant."2 The claim that in my religion 
alone is God fully known and in all others incompletely known makes of God a 
finite entity, capable of being contained within the limits of human under- 
Standing. The Upanishads of Hinduism remind us of the limitations of our 
respective theologies when one text speaks of God as "that from which all 
words along with the mind return, having failed to enclose." 


Empirical reality is forcing theologians of all religious traditions to under- 
take the huge task of reassessing exclusive claims. Scriptures and theological 
traditions are being searched for resources to explain and account for God's 
presence and activity in other religions. That God is everywhere and among 
all peoples should be one of the least surprising theological discoveries. 
But this is not the first time that theologians have been baffled by the 
simplest of truths and will not, I suspect, be the last. 


The challenge, however, is not simply one of constructing a theology of 
religions which will account for the reality of God in other religions. We 
also need to construct what the Lutheran theologian, Theodore Ludwig, refers 
to as a "theology in dialogue." "It is not sufficient", according to Ludwig, 
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“simply to acknowledge that they are there and on that basis to reconstruct 
our theological view of them. We need another crucial level of theological 
construction that grapples with truth, hopes, meanings, and salvation present 
within these other religious paths, and then responds to them by reshaping our 
Christian theology - in dialogue."10 


From ages of isolation, when theologies were shaped without any detailed 
knowledge of the others, the religious traditions of our world are becoming 
conscious of each other. We cannot, however, rest content with a detached 
awareness of this diversity without recognizing the challenges and opport- 
unities presented. If we take the search for truth, our faith-claims, and the 
quest to build community, seriously, we can never be indifferent to religious 
pluralism. It excites as much as it perplexes us. 


New theologies which account for God's reality in other faiths will evolve 
over a period of time. If such theologies must also be shaped by active 
engagement with people of other faiths, then new kinds of relationships which 
facilitate this process are needed in our immediate context. Relationships 
which are informed by attitudes of arrogance and domination will have to give 
way to those informed by humility and sharing. Among those who are wrestling 
with the challenges of religious pluralism, the term, "dialogue" is used to 
describe these new modes of relationships. A dialogical relationship has to 
be distinguished from those into which one entered with the primary purpose of 
defeating one's partner or to learn from her in order to effectively undermine 
her position. It is as Leonard Swidler puts it, "a conversation on a common 
subject between two or more persons with differing views, the primary purpose 
of which is for each participant to learn from the other so that he or she can 
change and grow. "11 


Interreligious dialogue still means different things to different people. For 
some, it is only a polite way of seeking to defeat the other. Let me therefore 
clarify what I see as some of its vital characteristics. 


Authentic interreligious encounters can occur only when we are principally 
motivated by the desire to learn. If we have good reason to believe that the 
religions of the world contain revelations from God, then we need to be humbly 
attentive to our partners from these religions. Such attentiveness is not 
possible if the other is viewed as inferior. I cannot specify what another 
may teach or learn from me. As a Hindu, however, I can only affirm how much 
my spiritual life has been enriched by the example of Jesus. 


Dialogue also requires of us a self-critical attitude which prevents us from 
comparing the ideals of our religion with the reality and practice of others. 
At the same time, it should not demand that we cover up our most deeply held 
convictions in the interest of politeness and mutual respect. It has to be 
undertaken in an attitude of trust which allows space for mutual questioning 
and challenges in a spirit of humility. The encounter is one between people 
of commitment to the religious quest, who are willing to take the risk of 
growing and changing through the dialogue process. It does not mean that one 
is constrained to accept everything as the activity of God. 


Dialogue is.a mutual quest for truth. It does not aim to undermine the 
legitimacy of another's experience and knowledge of God or to relativize the 
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values and beliefs of other traditions that it no longer matters which one we 
adhere to. It does not also aim at the creation of a new faith derived from 
the elements of different traditions. It enables us to affirm our experiences 
of God while being open to new discoveries of God in the lives of others 
outside the boundaries of our faith. If dialogue presupposes anything, it is 
that God is not captive to any tradition or theological formulation. Martin 
Luther's deus absconditus keeps turning up in many unexpected places.! 


In this lecture, I have tried to suggest that the issues of religious 
pluralism and an encounter with non-Christian religions are crucial to at 
least two of the goals of a St. Olaf education: theological literacy and a 
global perspective. If my contention is valid, there are challenges and 
exciting opportunities for this institution. Courses in non-Christian 
religions have been offered at St. Olaf for many years. The challenge, 
therefore, is not one of introducing such courses but of rescuing them from 
being peripheral and optional and making them a part of its core curriculum. 
In spite of the acknowledged significance of the interreligious encounter in 
our present times and the challenges of life in a global village, no 
institution of higher learning in the United States, Europe or Britain, with 
the exception of the Harvard Divinity School in its M.Div. programme, has made 
the study of world religions an integral part of its curriculum.12 The study 
of other religions is yet to be seen as fundamental to Christian theology. As 
a unique institution, committed to the integration of faith and academic 
excellence St. Olaf College could enrich and extend its uniqueness by recogniz- 
ing in its curriculum the encounter with other religions as a central theo- 
logical issue, and one vital to the building of a truly global community. 
This is not a challenge which requires the relinquishing of the traditional 
mission of the institution. It certainly requires a new understanding of its 
goals in the context of our religiously plural world. Institutional self- 
definitions are important, but these must have the potential to serve as 
bridges of understanding rather than as walls of isolation and division. It 
is here where faith is taken seriously, and not elsewhere, that such a 
challenge could be met. St. Olaf College could emerge as a centre for 
creative thinking on these matters. 


I recognize that there are many problems and reservations associated with such 
a challenge. There may be vigorous opposition to bringing the study of world 
religions to the centre of our curriculum. It will and has been legitimately 
argued that our students come with very little knowledge of their own Christian 
traditions. This need has to be met, but ought not to be seen as exclusive of 
the other. One of the most frequent and gratifying comments I receive from my 
Students is that the encounter with Hinduism has awakened a new and deeper 
interest in the roots of their own spiritual heritage. Knowledge of another 
is necessary for us to better understand ourselves. Many students have dis- 
covered that in seeing reality through the eyes of Hindus, Buddhists and 
Muslims, they also see themselves with greater clarity. Their own experiences 
confirm what Max Muller once said: "The one who knows one religion, knows 
none." 


There will also be the concern that St. Olaf College will be perceived by many 
of its supporters to be relinquishing its traditional mission. One must be 
sensitive to such fears, but the issues of religious pluralism will continue 
to press on us, and an institution of learning has a function to lead, to 
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break new grounds and to educate its community when necessary. It is also 
important to note that, for many Christians, it is the gospel and Christology 
rather than religious studies or comparative religion which mandate a 
dialogical encounter with other faiths. Stanley Samartha, a leading Indian 
Christian theologian, explains why dialogue is and ought to be a continuing 
Christian concern: 


-.ethere is the promise of Jesus Christ that the Holy Spirit 
will lead us into all truth. Since truth in the biblical 
understanding is not propositional but relational, and is 
to be sought not in the isolation of lonely meditation but 
in living, personal confrontation between God and man, and 
people and people, dialogue becomes one of the means of the 
quest for truth. And because Christians cannot claim to 
have a monopoly on truth, we need to meet persons of other 
faiths and ideologies as part of our trust in and obedience 
to the promise of Christ.13 


Will St. Olaf College take up this challenge? Will it become the first 
institution of higher learning to require of its students an encounter with 
non-Christian religions? Once I was asked, along with others in the Religion 
department, if I had an interest in the position of Chairperson. At that 
time, with a sense of realism and oriental hope, I half-humorously replied, 
“Perhaps in another life-time." I must close by confessing that’ the 
challenge which I am presenting here this evening is one which I would love to 
see taken up in this life-time. 
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presented at the Jerome Hall Dialogue, 


November 1989. 


10. T.Ludwig, “Some Lutheran 
Pluralism", in J.P.Rajashekar, 


Theology, p.130. 


Li. Leonard Swidler, 


1984 revision). 


"Christ in a Religiously Pluralist World", p.3. 


Theological 
ed., Religious Pluralism and Lutheran 
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Dialogue", Journal of Ecumenical Studies, 
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Harvard Divinity School, 2 
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Interideological 
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Vip dy: Diana Eck, "The Perspective of Pluralism in Theological Education", in 


S.Amirtham and _  S.W.Ariarajah, 
Multifaith Milieu, pp.49-50. 


ioe S.J.Samartha, Courage for Dialoque, 


1981, p.1l. 


eds., 


Ministerial Formation in a 


Geneva: World Council of Churches, 


(Anantanand Rambachan, a Hindu, is Assistant Professor of Asian Religions at 


St. Olaf College, Minnesota. 


He is from Trinidad. ) 


(1993) AYEAR OF INTERRELIGIOUS UNDERSTANDING AND CO-OPERATION 
"——~Jnternational [nterfaith Organizations Coordinating Committee 
Centennial Commemoration of the World's Parliament of Religions (Chicago 1893) 


SHARING VISIONS FOR THE NEXT CENTURY 
August 1993 in INDIA 
Organised by the International Interfaith Organizations Co-ordinating Committee for 1993 


If you would like further information 

» please fill in the Interest Form and 
send it to: HOCC, Rawmere, Rew Lane, 
Chichester, West Sussex PO19 4QH, U.K. 


LIST OF EVENTS 
9-14 August South India Tour (LARF) 
9-14 August Retreat at Kanyakumari organized by World 


Fellowship of Inter-religious Councils 
(WFIRC) 


11-14 August International Association of Liberal Religious 
Women (IALRW) Conference for Women 


a : 
ca caa ease World Conference on Religion and Peace 
(WCRP) Youth Project 


14-18 August International Association for Religious Free- 
dom (IARF) World Congress 


18 August Registration for SDS (below) 

19-22 August Sarva-Dharma-Sammelana in Bangalore 
23-24 August Visit to Agra (IARF & WCF) 

25-26 August Delhi Tours of Religious Centres 

27 August 


28 August Mt Abu Retreat (World Congress of Faiths) 
to or 


3September Rishikesh Retreat (WCF) 


Delhi Centennial Festival 


All events are open to all who are interested and have 
registered in advance. Please ask for details by filling in the 
form opposite. 


INTEREST FORM 

Name eee eens alt ia ath aT title 

MA AGVCSS ere tee ass ee rors mE cre 
‘Telephonenumber.ssCWFax 
ABS Ss ubaunSex wih, i eee ee 


1 Please tick appropriate box if you are a member of any 
| Of the following [ARF C-WCF CJTOU (1 WCRPC) 
: I am interested in the following events and would like 

| More information. (Please tick the relevant boxes 


: South India Tour 9-14 August years Bh aoe 


' Retreat to Kanyakumari 9-14 August | | 
{ 

| 
yee 

| 


(18-22 Aupiat en Nee Ses Soha. 


» Progra I Shared Visions for Inter- Religioug 
Baldete: Hansinetorthe gies te 
i Programme I] Spiritual Traditions, hy 


| Programme II] Religious Resources for 
{ Understandin and Co-operation pa 


‘ Visit to Agra includin ight from 
, Bangalore to Delhi 23-25 August 1993...........4.... 


| Dethi Tours of Religious Centres26 August 1993. |... 
| Delhi Centennial Festival27 August 1993 |_ 
Mt Abu Retreat 28 August - 3 September 1993 _ 

' Rishikesb Retreat 28 August - 3 September 1993 
drach aie eae Ree es CR 2 
_ Send to: IIOCC, Rawmere, Rew Lane. Chichester, 

' West Sussex PO19 4QH. U.K 


'‘ Sarva-Dharma-Sammelana in Bangalore | | 
| 
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CULTURE AND RELIGION OR CULTURE AND FAITH - 
WHICH WAY FOR THE INNER-CHURCH DIALOGUE AND THE 
DIALOGUE WITH OTHER RELIGIONS AND IDEOLOGIES? 


HANS UCKO 


(The following paper was presented to a 
German Lay Academies Seminar held in 
Geneva, 24 March 1992) 


A couple of years ago a Swedish bus-driver was fired because he 
refused to wear the bus company cap. In vain he tried to argue 
with the bus company. He was a Sikh. As a Sikh it was part of his 
religion to wear a turban, which made it impossible for him to 
wear the company cap. He was however willing to carry the badge 
of the bus company on his turban. But to no avail. The bus 
company had him fired. The trade union made feeble attempts to 
speak out for him. Neither the Swedish bus company nor the trade 
union could really understand how religion could be wearing a 
turban. 


A mistake of post-Enlightenment Western thinking has been to 
define religion as something which belonged to the private sector 
alone. This is why Western society today is largely unable to 
cope with people of other religions: Muslims, Buddhists, Sikhs. 
One cannot understand why religion seems to demand certain 
clothes or certain food. The West has since the Enlightenment 
more or less understood religion to be something which is of a 
private nature and takes place inside a church. Many of the 
Christian values have been taken over and pursued by society and 
few think of them.as particularly Christian any more. They are 
today considered as basic values in the West. Religion became 
something mostly on the margin of society. The only remaining 
public manifestations of religion are those important events in 
life, the rites-de-passage, when for lack of better words, a 
cosmic dimension has to be given to the birth of a child, the 
adolescence of a child, love between man and woman, the death of 
someone. But this is hardly considered as religion. One would 
hesitate to label someone who has his child baptised as 
religious. Religious means rather going to church even if there 
is no child to be baptised. 


The church has difficulties understanding that the inner meaning 
of its own message seems to be largely ignored, but its function 
as master of ceremony is still very much in demand. But the 
church is not cannot be content to be left with rites-de-passage 
alone. 
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The Protestant tradition with its insistence on sola scriptura 
and sola fide may have cornered the church as one does when one 
begins painting the floor at the wrong end of the room and paints 
oneself hopelessly away from the door. Without a basic 
affirmation of life as it is, without a holistic theology, 
without a positive theology of creation, the church corners 
itself. The environmental crisis prompted the Assembly in 
Canberra to call for a renewed theology of creation. The need to 
consult with Jewish tradition in this respect was particularly 
stressed in the Section I report. The following verse in Genesis 
demonstrates one important difference in Jewish and Christian 
understanding of humankind and creation: 

You may freely eat of every tree of the garden; but of the 

tree of the knowledge of good and evil you shall not eat, 

for in the day that you eat of it you shall die.! 
Whereas Christian hermeneutics has mainly focused on the latter 
part of the verse, the interdiction to eat from the tree of good 
and evil, Jewish tradition gives equal emphasis and does not 
forget the first part: the commandment to eat of all the fruits. 
This verse, says a rabbi, is the first commandment to Adam, and 
it is not only an interdiction. There is also here a commandment 
to enjoy life: not only may you eat of every tree in the garden. 
No, the verse should rather be translated: You must eat of every 
tree in the garden! And a talmudic text reminds humankind, that 
on the day of Judgment, we will be judged also for the pleasures, 
those that are allowed, that we refused to enjoy!’ 


People cannot live by faith alone. People need also panem et 
circenses. A distinction between faith and religion is more 
theoretical than actual and is in the end counter-productive to 
the church itself. The church needs today to reinterpret what it 
means when people seem to discard faith but stick to religion as 
rites-de-passage. One is less interested in sola fide and sola 
ratia, but one is upset if one can not have one’s child baptised 
in church. One is unable to say why but one will keep on asking 
the church to provide the necessary rituals for the rites-de- 
passage. There were discussions in Sweden concerning empty 
churches in the countryside. It was suggested to close some of 
them. It was too expensive to keep them going. Protests from the 
locals who never went to church ran high: "How could anyone even 
think of closing the church? It had to be there. The bells had 
to toll. It was good for the crop." This was the most secularised 
country in Europe in the 1980’s. There must be in every society 
someone who provides people with rites. If the church refuses and 
only wants to discuss faith or social issues, then people will 
look elsewhere: occultism, NRMs, Eastern religions. Bonhoeffer 
anticipated that humankind was to enter "einen religionslosen 
Zeitalter". In this prediction he has been proven wrong. There 
is today a supermarket of religious options available. 


We have to learn anew that religion is more than belief and 
religious praxis is part of the cultural fibre of society. The 
whole complex of distinctive, spiritual, material, intellectual 
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and emotional feature that characterize a society or a social 
group can not be dissociated from religion. We have in the West 
insisted too much on the issue of belief and faith. We have made 
faith and belief the corner-stone and an instrument in separating 
between faith and religion. Any attempt to make a distinction 
between faith and religion is bound to clash with reality. It may 
sound good for apologetics to portray Christianity as a faith and 
Hinduism and Buddhism as religions. But only on paper. Faith 
needs the clothes of culture not to freeze. Faith can not be 
communicated in the nude. It is in the culture that faith finds 
the oxygen it needs to breathe. Culture is "the whole complex of 
distinctive, spiritual, material, intellectual and emotional 
feature that characterize a society or a social group. It 
includes not only arts and letters, but also modes of life, the 
fundamental rights of human beings, value systems, traditions and 
beliefs." 


There was a time when mission was seen as a way of "civilizing" 
the world, that is, bringing together with the gospel the 
European or Western way of life. For some it was a conscious 
thrust. One issue of The Christian Century predicted that the 
20th century would be the century when the world was civilized. 
Mostly the export of Western culture wasS an unconscious 
consequence of mission. A friend of mine told me about his visit 
to a church in the Caribbeans. He came leisurely dressed to 
church, because of the weather. He was met by men in striped 
frock-coats and women in Victorian wigs. After church he was 
invited to the home of one Caribbean couple. Now they were all 
dressed according to the weather or their own culture. But not 
in church. Going to church in clothes of the British Empire in 
the 19th century was a reminiscence of the Western culture. 


There iS a growing awareness today among Asian Christians that 
Christianity, a minority religion in Asia, is mainly considered 
by Asians as something which is foreign, belonging to the West 
or even being the last remnant of the former colonial structure. 
Becoming a Christian means for many taking a conscious step into 
the Western culture. It is no wonder that mission in many parts 
of North Asia is connected with English classes. Becoming a 
Christian means becoming a bit Western, adopting Western culture. 


There are today many attempts to equip Christian faith to make 
it truly part of Asian culture. There is in Manila the "Asia 
Institute for Liturgy and Music" giving a lot of attention to how 
Asian culture in songs and music can serve Asian Christian 
worship. There are conscious efforts in India to replace the 
organ with Indian instruments, sitting on the floor instead of 

in the pews, lighting the oil-lamp instead of candles. But is it 
enough to make Christianity truly Asian? Is there a possibility 
that the Chinese will no longer look upon Christianity as a 
remnant of the foreign devils? Will Muslims in Malaysia permit 
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Christians in their Bible and worship to use the word Allah for 
God or will they maintain that this foreign polytheistic religion 
should not usurp the holy name of God? 


The well-known theologian C.S. Song has in his paper "The Asian 
Leap" said that it will be necessary for Asian Christianity, if 
it wants to be truly authentic, to make the Asian leap, i.e. to 
allow for the gospel to go straight from Jerusalem to Seoul and 
Taipei without making the detour via Rome, Wittenberg and Geneva. 
How can Christianity in Asia become truly Asian? How come that 
Christianity has had very limited "success" outside the Western 
hemisphere? Paul Knitter writes about mission that "the vast 
majority of converts have come from polytheistic or animistic 
religions or from religions that had already lost their personal 
hold on the hearts of their peoples. When confronted by living 
religions, especially if they are undergirded by some kind of 
intellectual system, Christian missionaries have had practically 
no success at conversions."* I don’t think it is primarily the 
intellectual system in the other religions that is the reason for 
the limited success of Christian mission. It is culture. The 
religions don’t exist by themselves. They are part of a culture. 
"In most countries of the South, particularly those in Africa and 
Asia, religion and culture are inextricably bound together. ... 
religion and culture can seldom be discussed apart from each 
other. Religion is the substance of culture, and culture the form 
of religion. If religions are responses to the Mystery of Life, 
cultures are expressions of these responses - not only through 
words and ideas, but also through symbol and sound and colour." 
But the symbol, the sound, and the colour of Christianity in Asia 
is strange and foreign and does not correspond to the symbols, 
sounds and colours of Asian cultures. 


There is a choice to be made. One can only to a very limited 
extent have both cultures. There are first-generation Christians 
who invariably will discover the dilemma of living in two 
cultures, which are irreconcilable. Your parents die and they 
never became Christians. The funeral is to be conducted in the 
ways of a religion, which is no longer one’s own. But a burial 
is also part of a culture. Can one participate? Is one allowed? 
In many parts of Asia and Africa the question of the so-called 
ancestor worship announces itself. The parents die and someone 
has to take care of the altar of the ancestors. Missionaries have 
always had difficulties with ancestor worship. It smelled 
superstition and of polytheism. Any candidate for baptism had to 
make up his/her mind: becoming a Christian meant throwing away. 
the ancestor house-altar. Little did one realize that this 
Shinto, Buddhist, Hindu, or traditional practice was a feature 
also of culture and of the sociological pattern of society. The 
altar was not just to be thrown away. Throwing the altar away 

meant dissociating oneself from previous generations, refusing 
to be a link in the genealogical table, refusing to remember for 
the next generation those who were no more. Throwing away the 
altar was the same as saying: the past doesn’t matter and I am 
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not part of anything than myself. Today, there is a revaluation 
of what mistakenly has been called ancestor worship. There was 
no worship but a veneration. Today especially, Catholic 
missiologists prefer referring to ancestor worship as ancestor 
veneration. 


Allow me to be personal. I come from a Jewish home, very 
assimilated, but still Jewish. I became a Christian as the only 
one in my family. When my father died, there was no one to say 
Kaddish. I was not allowed by the Jewish community. I was 
considered someone who had turned his back on Judaism. That 
this was not the case was not taken into consideration. There was 
no one who could say Kaddish. Anyone who knows anything about 
Judaism, knows that this is a tragedy on top of the grief after 
someone who has died. At least there should be someone, who on 
the day of the funeral says Kaddish and someone who year after 
year will continue on the Day of Atonement, Yom Kippur, will say 
Kaddish. Now some distant relatives said Kaddish. 


Conversion means more than embracing another religion. It means 
entering into another culture. In this culture the convert will 
more than once be put to the test. Was it worth all the struggle, 
pain and suffering? More than once will one be faced with a 
situation where one will have to answer the question: What is 
thicker: blood or water, blood of culture and tradition or water 
of baptism? 


Not only African or Asian Christians enjoy that their own 
instruments, their own music, can be part of their worship and 
liturgy. The ecumenical movement enjoyed the musical richness of 
the worldwide Christian church at the Canberra Assembly. 
Delegates sang in Yoruba and in Urdu, stamped their feet to 
African rhythms and enjoyed the sound of sitar and gamelan. But 
does inculturation end in adapting music and architecture to 
local cultures? There are those who say that such moves are 
merely ripples on the water, that inculturation must make sure 
that that which is Christian be born again, and this time born 
out of the soul and soil of Asia and Africa. The Japanese author 
Shusaku Endo describes in his novel Silence how Christianity will 
have to sink and fall deep into the swamp of Japan. It will 
disappear in this swamp and only after centuries will it maybe 
emerge again, like the lotus-flower, totally changed but 
Japanese. Traditional Christianity in Japan tended to reject not 
only all the rival religious systems but also the values and 
meanings of cultural and historical experience of the people. 
Christianity tended to make Japanese Christians uprooted - but 
not necessarily liberated. Another image of Jesus is called for 

and Endo suggests that the Jesus for the Japanese is alone, 
silent, misunderstood, entering the capital with a painful smile 
pondering his own isolation, cleansing the temple, inviting his 
own arrest, urging to be put to death, "the man who could 
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accomplish nothing, the man who possessed no power...".° In 
Silence, the Portuguese missionary is faced with a choice: either 
he dies a Christian martyr at the hands of the Japanese or he 
puts his foot on the fumien, an image of Jesus, and is liberated. 
As he stands there in front of the execution squad, he hears the 
image call him by name and ask him to step on the fumien. "This 
is why I was born to this world, to be trampled and tread on".’ 
There is no glorious resurrection proclaimed. Neither is there 
a loud proclamation of the Son of God. There is a theology of 
kenosis which is at home with the Buddhist notion of suffering, 
tsurasa. 


A Chinese Buddhist monk once told me that Christianity had had 
little success in China because its message was strange and 
incomprehensible to the Chinese mind. He gave me a summary of how 
he perceived the Christian message. It was close to the teachings 
of Anselm: the doctrine of divine satisfaction. A teaching, where 
God needed to be conciliated only through the violent death of 
his Son would never find its way into the hearts and minds of the 
Chinese people. The teaching of atonement was strange. Had 
missionaries known the Chinese, they would have presented Jesus 
aS a sage, a man of wisdom, a wanderer, a peripatetic, a vagrant 
and saunterer, someone at home in homelessness. The monk made 
only few references to the expiating significance of the death 
and resurrection of Jesus. His Jesus was more about "the Jesus 
who taught" than of "the taught Christ" to borrow an expression 
of Leonard Swidler in some of his recent books on inter-religious 
dialogue.* Swidler argues that "the Jesus who taught" became 
overshadowed by "the taught Christ", reducing as it were Christ 
to a function expiating sin through death and resurrection. 
Questions arise. Is it possible to have different christologies? 
Could there be christologies according to cultural patterns or 
does christology come senkrecht von oben, monolithic? Are there 
limits to inculturation? 


The Canberra Assembly brought the issue of culture and religion 
on the agenda through the kKey-note address of Professor Chung, 
Hyun Kyung. She invoked praying to the Holy Spirit the spirits 
of the dead women in Korea and Japan, the martyrs of faith, the 
downtrodden and repudiated, the victims of Auschwitz and 
Hiroshima. Not only Orthodox Christians objected, but were heard 
saying: "We are not in our history of mission unfamiliar with the 
christianizing of Shamanism, but here we witness the Shamanizing 
of Christianity. It is a perversion of inculturation". 


Which way then for the ecumenical movement? The title of my 
address asks which way the ecumenical movement intends to take 
in the inner-church dialogue and in the inter-religious dialogue. 
There is of course an intra-Christian dialogue on the inter- 

religious dialogue. The Canberra Assembly suggested some ways to 
take. Inter-religious dialogue was never questioned as it had 
been at previous assemblies. The Gulf war made it clear to 
everyone that dialogue is necessary if we want to contribute to 
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world peace. Hans Kiing formulated it: there will be no peace 
among nations before there is peace among religions. A rabbi in 
France said it in a pun: "il n’y aura pas une paix d’armes sans 
une paix d’A4mes".*° We need to find ways of pursuing peace with 
each other, Christians with Muslims in Nigeria and Sudan, 
Palestinian Christians with Israeli Jews, Buddhist Singhala and 
Hindu Tamils. This is one outcome of Canberra: that dialogue must 
also be part of peace-making, that an inter-religious dialogue 
which consciously or unconsciously remains aloof and theoretical, 
will not have the blessings of the ecumenical movement. Maybe 
those of us engaged in dialogue anxious to present to fellow 
Christians that there is nothing to fear in dialogue have been 
too rosy in our writing and telling about inter-religious 
Gialogue. We may have avoided the thorny issues. We were taught 
by the Assembly to be concrete in dialogue. We also need to make 
the inter-religious conflicts part of our dialogue thrust. This 
is why the situation for Christians in Nigeria will be made a 
case-study in the Office on Inter-Religious Relations. This is 
why the religious dimensions in the Middle East conflict will be 
part of the agenda of this office. 


Inter-religious dialogue doesn’t always necessarily have to do 
with the burning political questions of today. The issue of mixed 
marriages is no longer a theoretical issues. This office feels 
it an obligation to assist the churches providing pastoral 
guidance. Here the Office on Inter-Religious Relations hopes to 
collaborate with the Pontifical Council for Inter-religious 
Dialogue in the Vatican. As the Canberra Assembly was 
interpreted, the inter-religious dialogue was given a continued 
mandate to assist the churches in their concrete work with people 
of other faiths. 


There was also the question of Gospel and Culture, highlighted 
by Professor Chung. The WCC has made this a program in the 
Program Unit Mission, Education and Witness. The questions that 
I have asked earlier are part of that program. 


Following the Mission Conference in San Antonio the ecumenical 
movement must after Canberra wrestle with the tension between 
mission and dialogue and between affirmation of the other and the 
commitment to witness. The Mission Conference welcomed the 
tension between these two. How do we in the ecumenical movement 
further such an affirmation? What is the significance of the 
other religions? How do we come to grips with the world’s 
religious pluralism? The former Moderator of the Dialogue sub- 
unit, Professor Diana Eck, quoted in a Moderator’s Report Wilfred 
Cantwell Smith and continued: "As Wilfred Cantwell Smith has put 
it: ‘’Not.only are Christian answers not the only answers, but 
Christian questions are not the only questions’. Smith, writing 
nearly twenty years ago, predicted: ’The time will soon be with 
us when a theologian who attempts to work out his position 
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unaware that he does so as a member of a world community in which 
other theologians, equally intelligent, equally devout, equally 
moral, are Hindus, Buddhists, Muslims, and unaware that his 
readers are likely perhaps to be Buddhists, or to have Muslim 
husbands, or Hindu colleagues - such a theologian is as 
hopelessly out of date as one who attempts to construct an 
intellectual position unaware that Aristotle has thought, or 
unaware that the earth is a minor planet in a galaxy that is vast 
only by terrestrial standards.’ That time has come, and in the 
next period of our WCC work, we look forward to closer 
collaboration with the Faith & Order Commission on the 
theological task of one world."!® The Faith & Order, which today 
is a major component of the Program Unit I, Unity & Renewal, has 
after Canberra opened possibilities to deal at least with that 
pertinent question, which is the significance of Judaism to the 
life and mission of the church. The Jewish-Christian dialogue has 
been part of the ecumenical movement since its inception. There 
is a harvest, but the ecumenical movement has until now not 
reaped this harvest. The significance of this dialogue can not 
remain only in the hands of those who enthusiastically have been 
engaged in this dialogue. The church at large needs to be alerted 
and challenged. 


We need to make inter-religious dialogue a tool in peace-making 
and conflict resolution. We need to make the ecumenical movement 
part of inter-religious dialogue and the inter-religious dialogue 
truly part of the ecumenical movement. In this way we may be able 
to broaden and deepen our understanding of what it means to be 
a Christian in a religiously plural world and if time has not 
come to become conscious of that the "ecumenical" world is not 
an internal word for an internal world but designates the whole 
and only world there is, a religiously plural world. 


'Gen.2:16-17. 

*Josy Eisenberg / Armand Abecassis: Et Dieu créa Eve. 
Collection: Présences du Judaisme, A Bible ouverte II, Ed. Albin 
Michel, Paris 1979, pp.85-91. 

3The UNESCO Mexico City Declaration on Cultural Policies, 
Culture: Dialogue Between Peoples of the World 9:1 (1983):1. 
‘Paul F. Knitter: No other Name? A Critical Survey of Christian 
Attitudes Toward the World Religions, Orbis, N.Y. 1985 p.4. 
‘Stanley S. Samartha: One Christ - many Religions, Toward a 
Revised Christology. Orbis, N.Y. 1991, p.36. 

°Shusaku Endo: A Life of Jesus, Tuttle Cy, Tokyo, 1982 p.173. 
7Shusaku Endo:The Silence, 1969, p.164. 

®’See e.g. Leonard Swidler/Seichii Yagi: A Bridge to Buddhist- 
Christian Dialogue, Paulist Press, N.Y. 1990. 

*Josy Eisenberg, Le Monde 5.2.1991. 

\Hialogue with People of Living Faiths, Minutes of the Sixth 
Meeting of the Working Group, Swanwick, U.K., March 1985 (Geneva: 
WCC, 1985), p.27% 
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BOOK REVIEW (Cont’d from p.8) 


Braybrooke, Marcus. 
PILGRIMAGE OF HOPE: One Hundred Years of Interfaith Discovery 
SCM Press and Crosswords, pp.385. 


In 1993, the Interfaith Movement will celebrate its one hundredth 
birthday. The movement began with the World’s Parliament of 
Religions, held in Chicago in 1893. Out of this event came The 
International Association for Religious Freedom. Other organizations 
followed like the World Conference of Faiths, the Temple of 
Understanding, the World Conference of Religion and Peace. 
Braybrooke is the guide on this pilgrimage of _ inter-religious 
understanding. This book is a good introduction and reference work 
to what is going on in the inter-religious scene. 


Burrell, David and Yehezkel Landau, eds. 
VOICES FROM JERUSALEM: Jews and Christians Reflect on the Holy 
Land 
Studies in Judaism and Christianity 
Paulist Press, New York, 1992, pp. 176. 


David Burrell is the former rector of the Ecumenical Institute for 
Theological Research (Tantur) between Jerusalem and Bethlehem. 
Yehezkel Landau is known to many Christians in the Jewish-Christian 
dialogue through his devotion to the peace movement and particularly 
Oz ve Shalom. They have edited a book on Jerusalem and the Holy 
Land with contributions by well known Jewish scholars such as 
André Neher, Pinhas Hacohen Peli and Uri Simon. The authors regret 
that none of the Palestinian Christian authors approached "felt able 
to contribute an essay to this anthology". There is an interesting 
article by Fr. Peter Du Brul, s.j. on "The Crisis of Palestinian 
Christians". Many topics are addressed to help the reader understand 
the intrinsic link between Judaism, the Jewish people and the land. 
The reader is introduced to Christians aspects through eminent 
scholars such as Marcel Dubois. 


Swidler, Leonard. 
MUSLIMS IN DIALOGUE: THE EVOLUTION OF A DIALOGUE 
Edwin Mellen Press, USA, Canada and U.K., 1992,pp.536. 


This book is a collection of papers covering a rich variety of issues 
and situations: 7 Muslim perspectives on Muslim-Christian dialogue, 
8 Christian perspectives on Christian-Muslim dialogue, 6 on Muslim 
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dialogue with Jews and Christians, 2 on Muslim dialogue with Hindus 
and 5 on Muslim dialogue on Human Rights. 


The editor gathered together almost all the articles dealing with Islam 
that appeared since 1968 in the Journal of Ecumenical Studies. In 
the introduction, he writes about the evolution of dialogue and 
considers, from a Western perspective, that the book is about the 
"entrance of Islam into dialogue", a “slow, painful and at times quite 
reluctant move". 


An overwhelming majority of the Muslim authors live outside the 
Muslim world. Yet, one could not but see the relevance of the issues 
they raise for those inside the Muslim world who wrestle, in a 
different way, with the questions of pluralism and inter-religious 
encounter. 


Al-Ghadir. 
A DOSSSIER ON CHRISTIAN-MUSLIM DIALOGUE 
Published by the Supreme Islamic Shiite Council 
in Lebanon. Vol. Il, Nos. 17-18, Fall 1991, pp.25-142 


The prominence that Al-Ghadir gives in this volume to the issues of 
Christian-Muslim dialogue reveals a greater interest in disseminating 
objective information about dialogue and a commitment to follow its 
path, enhancing a frank exchange of views on a number of timely 
questions. 


A historical overview of dialogue initiatives, the first of its kind in 
Arabic, is offered as well as a number of recent documents. 


It also includes articles covering a variety of themes on the agenda of 
dialogue, and written by Christians (Bishop Michael Fitzgerald, Bishop 
Elias Nejmeh, Fr. Youakim Moubarrac, Fr. Maurice Borrmans, and 
Tarek Mitri who present and discuss various dialogue issues. 


The Muslim contributions are equally diverse. A conversation 
between Sheikh Muhammad Mahdi Shamseddine (the Vice-President 
of the Supreme Islamic Shiite Council) and the staff of the WCC (past 
and present) for Christian-Muslim relations, tackles "difficult 
questions" such as religious fanaticism, war and peace, the power 
relations between the "Christian world" and the "Muslim world". 


Three Lebanese Muslim intellectuals (Shaykh Hani Fahs, Judge Tarek 
Ziyadeh and Muhammad al Sammak) analyze the various levels of 
Christian-Muslim encounter and define the priorities of dialogue in the 
years ahead. 
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The editor of al Ghadir, Saud Al Mawla, concludes the dossier with 
reflections on the present status of dialogue. After reaffirming that 
the spirit in which he writes is neither polemical nor apologetic, he 
refers to the positive signs in recent times, not the least being the 
formation of an advisory committee for dialogue mandated by the 
official Islamic bodies in Lebanon. He then reads through the Quranic 
foundations for the call to dialogue highlighting the primacy of the 
dialogue of life geared towards the future over the theological 
dialogue which is not free from ambiguities and could be sterile. He 
emphasizes the necessity of a self-critical approach, both in the 
present context as well as in relation to our histories. 


After presenting what he sees as basic aspirations of the Islamist 
movements and analyzing the various facets of their religious, political 
and cultural objectives, he calls the Christians to liberate themselves 
from the perception of such movements as hostile and menacing. He 
also invites Christians to change their "missionary mentality" and 
search, together with Muslims, for a model of society other than the 
secularist one, and to define a common strategy of struggle against 
poverty, injustice and war. 


Zakaria, Rafig. 
MUHAMMAD AND THE QURAN 
Penguin Books, 1991, pp.443. 


This books is a response to the need of presenting once again a fair 
picture of Islam by a Muslim who states that he is not a scholar of 
Arabic nor does he claim to be an authoritative source on Islam. Yet 
it is a scholarly book drawing on major and contemporary studies and 
motivated by a spirit of sharing one’s understanding and experience. 


Though it has been written to "remove the in particular prejudices 
against the Prophet Muhammad and the nature of his mission", it is 
not polemical nor does it look like an expression of an angry outburst. 


It includes an introduction on the life of Muhammad and his mission, 
a selection of Quranic verses (1,111) freely translated into 
contemporary spoken English, and Quranic stories, primarily those of 
the prophets from Adam to Jesus. 


The bibliography, almost exclusively consists of books available in 
English, some translated from Arabic or Urdu and many published in 
the sub-continent. 
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Basetti-Sani, O.F.M. 


MARIA E GESU FIGLIS DI MARIA NEL CORANO 
lla Palma, Palermo and S4o Paulo, 1989, pp.218. 
DAL CORANO AL VANGELO 

Grafica GM, 1991, pp.201. 

D’‘ISLAM NEL PIANO DELLA SALVEZZA 

Edizione Cultano della Pace, 1992, pp.358 


These last three books by Giulio Basetti-Sani continue a long-standing 
effort suggesting, in the footsteps of Louis Massignon, a Christian 
interpretation of Islam. Since his book on "Muhammad et St. 
Francois" (Ottawa 1959), the author offers an approach to Christ’s 
mystery in relation to Islam. His reading of the Quran is characterized 
by a search for the "logos spermatikos" in what he sees as an "initial 
presentation" of Christ, a kind of "praeparatio evangelica”. 


In the context of this reading, Fr. Basetti-Sani struggles with the 
issues of extra-biblical divine inspiration and prophetism as well as 
mystical grace outside the visible church. As he examines the 
Quranic “christology" and "mariology" he is not primarily interested 
in a comparatist approach but rather in exploring their spiritual value 
for a Muslim soul, and their significance in terms of their 
eschatological expectation. This is all the more justified in his opinion 
as he considers that they are not meant to confront Christian 
doctrines. 


Despite the misunderstandings or controversies that his ideas have 
generated, within the Catholic Church and occasionally among 
Muslims, he does not refrain once again from risk-taking. Yet he 
gains confidence from what he genuinely considers to be his 
faithfulness to the Catholic Church's teaching and his Christian love 
for his Muslim neighbours. 
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